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Prospects for Self-Government in Malaya 


Despite some progress and greater hopes, the thorny issue of communalism 
remains the prime obstacle to Malayan aspirations to self-government. 


BY LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


EY of the “bandit war” in Malaya, such as the 

recent assassination of High Commissioner Sir 
Henry Gurney, tend to divert attention from develop- 
ments which, although less dramatic, may turn out 
to have greater permanent significance. During the 
past year, Malaya has made considerable apparent 
progress toward increased self-government. This, no 
doubt, results in part from British awareness that the 
peoples of Malaya must be given promise of a brighter 
future if the British position in the country is not 
to become entirely untenable. This is especially true 
because several of Malaya’s neighbors, including its 
blood brother, Indonesia, have recently attained in- 
dependence. 

Political advance for Malaya’s inhabitants poses 
peculiarly thorny problems which have not existed 
in other colonial areas. In addition to the abnormal 
conditions of war and the disturbances of the years 
since -1945, which have been more or less dupli- 
cated elsewhere, Malaya is plagued by an inordinately 
troublesome mixture of racial communities. In_ the 
Federation of Malaya, which excludes Singapore, 
the Malays retain numerical parity with the combined 
Chinese and Indian communities (Malays: 2,631,154; 
Chinese: 2,043,971; Indians: 586,371). But the bal- 
ance turns heavily against them if Singapore (Malays: 
128,544; Chinese: 807,846; Indians: 75,608)' is in- 


Mr. Finkelstein, who visited Malaya in 1951, is now on the 
staff of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


1 Source: Malayan Statistics, November 1951. The figure 
for Malays includes Indonesians and other non-indigenous 
immigrants; the figure for Indians includes Pakistanis. In this 
article the term Malayan refers to all peoples of the Federa- 
tion, while Malay distinguishes the ethnic group. 


cluded in Malaya. Thus calculations concerning 
Malaya’s future always encounter the problem, thus 
far unsolved, of what should be the place of Singa- 
pore, with its predominantly Chinese population, in 
a self-governing Malaya. 

But the numerical distribution alone docs not ac- 
count for the complexity of Malaya’s “communities 
problem.” Ultimately, the critical issue is a psycho- 
logical one—the widespread feeling of insecurity among 
the Malays, who feel their position in the country 
which they regard as their own to be threatened by 
the economically more capable and aggressive Chi- 
nese and by the politically more alert Indians, both 
better organized than the Malays. The higher rate 
of increase among the Chinese contributes to this 
sense of insecurity. The dilemma of Malayan nation- 
alism is the inescapable fact that the Malays are not 
now equipped to compete with their more aggressive 
fellow-Malayans. Consequently, strong nationalist sen- 
timent has never been widespread among the Malays, 
who have been content to depend on the British for 
security against the other communities. Similarly, the 
Chinese and the Indians have looked to the British 
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for protection against the occasional reality and ever- 
present threat of Malay violence 

In these circumstances popular pressure for po- 
litical progress has never assumed the proportions of 
the independence movements in India or Indonesia, 
for example, and even the somewhat more vigorous 
efforts made in the past year seer tame by compari- 
son with the far more dramatic maneuvers in French 
Morneco today. The nationalist movement in Malaya 
carefully eschews revolutionary activity and aims in- 
with a beneficent 


the predominant 


stead at 
Britain 
leadership is often accused of too close affiliation with 


progress in cooperation 


Partly because of this fact 


the colonial power or, alternatively, with the heredi- 
tary Malay hierarchy, whose interests have tradition- 
ally coincided with those of the British regime. It is, 
of course, difficult to know whether Malayan national- 
ism would be more forceful in the absence of the “ex- 
ternal” threat of the Communist terrorists, but the cri- 
would be the “communities 


tical factor, in any case, 
problem.” The flavor of anti-colonialism in Malaya is 


probably considerably diluted because the Commu- 
nists, and perhaps other non-Communist nationalists, 
are outside the pale as a result of the emergency and 
the emergency regulations which have removed many 
of the more revolutionary-minded from circulation.’ 
It is at least a question for interesting speculation 
whether the Communists might not have served their 
own devious interests more successfully by accommo- 
demands of evolutionary 


dating themselves to the 


progress, thus averting their effective excommunication. 


The Communal Problem 

As a consequence of these influences, nationalism in 
Malaya realistically addresses itself to the communi- 
ties problem. Inescapably, full self-government for Ma- 
laya can be achieved only on the foundation of inter- 
The effort to achieve this 
goal has several facets: the movement for inter-com- 
munal cooperation, which is the most spectacular; the 


communal cooperation 


“citizenship issue,” which is in some ways closely re- 
lated; the issue of education, especially the languages 
of instruction; and the effort to strengthen the position 
of the Malay community by improving its economic 


position and capacity. In addition, there has been 
progress toward enlarging the area of self-government 
and representation, on both the national and the local 
level. 


Much of the impetus toward inter-communalism has 


2 See T. H. Sileock and U. A. Aziz, Nationalism in Malaya, 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations (Secre- 
tariat Paper No. 8, Eleventh Conference, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Lucknow, India, October 3-15, 1950), 1950, pp 
51 ff. for an analysis of the impact of the emergency. 


come from Malaya’s elder statesman, Dato Onn Bin 
Jaafar. His leadership in this direction has been wel- 
comed, if not encouraged, by the British administration, 
and has met with warm support from segments of the 
Chinese population, notably among the Malayan-born 
Chinese, led by the recently knighted Dato Tan Cheng 
Lock, who regard Malaya as their home. Parts of 
the Indian community likewise seem to be cooperating. 
Dato Onn has also succeeded in carrying with him 
an important section of the politically conscious Malay 
community, but his most significant opposition comes 
from within this group, particularly from the xeno- 
phobes among the fervent Moslems and from the 
office-holding aristocracy and their affiliates, who see a 
threat in political equality for other communities. 
There is also strong evidence that clements in the Bri- 
tish community, planters, lesser colonial servants, and 
other vested interests, collaborate with the Malay op- 
position because of their fears that any step toward 
self-government may affect their position in the colony. 


Lack of Mutual Confidence 


Success in forging inter-communalism depends ul- 
timately on the growth of mutual confidence among 
the communities. Such confidence is intimately re- 
lated to decisions which have not yet been taken con- 
cerning the citizenship status of the several commu- 
nities and policy toward education. But these issues, 
important as they are intrinsically and politically, are 
but reflections of the more basic uncertainties which 
determine the extent of mutual trust: (1) the confi- 
dence of the Malays in their own capacity t com- 
pete with the other communities; and’ (2) the attitude 
of the two other communities toward their position as 
inhabitants of Malaya. Both the important Chinese 
and the Indians have in the past retained close ties 
with their homelands and have sought protection from 
the agents of their home governments. This tendency 
may even have been fortified by the officiai govern- 
ment policy of protecting the Malay population. With- 
out assurance of equality in Malaya, the Chinese and 
Indian immigrants have preferred to maintain intact 
the bridges which offered both a chance of retreat 
and the possibility of intervention in their behalf. Re- 
cently, however, the Indians have been urged by Pandit 
Nehru to make a clear choice between the Indian 
homeland and Malaya. And increasing numbers of 
second and third generation Chinese have opted for 
permanence in Malaya at the expense of ties to China. 
This tendency may be accelerated by the Communist 
regime in China, which not only uses unwelcome tac- 
tics of extortion and political repression but which 
would hold little attraction for essentially conservative 
Chinese traders and the relatively well-to-do middle 
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class. But these factors do not diminish the suspicion 
with which Chinese and Indians are regarded by the 


Malays. 


The Independence of Malaya Party 
Nevertheless, it is significant that an inter-commu- 
nal movement has been set in motion with at least 
some prospects of generating the necessary momentum 
to overcome the communal barriers. The most strik- 
ing accomplishment thus far has been Dato Onn's 
success in inaugurating a new inter-communal Inde- 
pendence of Malaya Party (IMP), against consider- 
able opposition, in a ceremony held at the Majestic 
Hotel in Kuala Lumpur on September 17, 1951. The 
new party stated its purpose in a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the “one thousand people— 
representative of every community” who attended the 
gala affair: 
Fully conscious of the grave problems of the present and of 
the future, we solemnly pledge ourselves to the task of unit- 
ing the people in a common loyalty, irrespective of creed, 
class, or race, and to work together towards the goal of an 
independent State of Malaya.* 


But whether the effort can in fact provide a 


com- 


mon roof” for the three communities still remains to 
be seen. 

Dato Onn’s decision to create this new organi- 
zation may, in some ways, be a setback to the 


cause of inter-communalism, for it resulted from his 
failure to broaden the communal base of the most 
important Malay group, United Malays National Or- 
ganization (UMNO), from within. That is, Dato Onn, 
despite his position of leadership and his considerable 
prestige, could not persuade the Malay organization 
which he led to open its doors to members of other 
communities on an equal basis.* 

The ancestry of IMP may be traced back to the 
early postwar days when the Malay community or- 
ganized to resist the MacMichael treaties and the 
White Paper proposals for a Malayan Union. Briefly, 
the Malays at that time opposed the creation of 
a Union which would diminish ‘the authority of the 
Sultans of the Malay States and which would admit 
Chinese and Indians to citizenship on fairly liberal 
terms. This led to modifications which were incor- 
porated in the new British scheme for a Federa- 
tion of Malaya, to replace the earlier Union plan. 


3 The Straits Times, September 17, 1951. 

4 UMNO had admitted members of other communities to 
limited membership. The split came over Dato Onn's pro- 
posal that they be granted equal voting privileges. 

5 See Sileock and Aziz, cited, for this history. See also 
P. T. Bauer, “Nationalism and Politics in Malaya,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1947. 
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Under the Federation, the Sultans retain their posi- 
tion with only slightly diminished prestige, except as 
regards Federation-wide matters, and the citizenship 
proposals have been tightened up so that the Malays 
remain the “chosen people” in Malaya. Within the 
Malay community, the dominance of the conservative, 
communally-minded elements seemed to be estab- 
lished in the United Malays National Organization 
which had been created in 1946 as the focus of 
Malay resistance to the MacMichael program.* 


Attempts to Reduce Friction 

A growing recognition in some circles, including the 
top levels of the British administration, that the hard- 
ening communal animosities had to be counteracted 
led to the creation of the Communities Liaison Com- 
mittee, in which Dato Onn and Dato Tan are promi- 
nent participants. This organization has as its pur- 
pose to study the sources of racial friction in Malaya 
with a view to climinating them so that a Malayan na- 
tion might be developed. One of the outgrowths of 
this committee is the Malayan Chinese Association 
(MCA), led by Dato Tan. Although set up as a 
Chinese counter to UMNO, the MCA has cdnsist- 
ently maintained a relatively broad and demiocratic 
outlook on communal issues, despite the fact that 
adoption of its program would lead to heavier taxa- 
tion, in large measure for the benefit of the Malays, 
which would undoubtedly greatly affect the middle- 
class Chinese who predominate in MCA." Much of the 
maneuvering for more inter-communalism in recent 
years has involved a kind of horse-trading—Chinese 
willingness to make a greater financial contribution 
to Malay advancement in return for Malay willing- 
ness to accept greater equality for the Chinese in 
matters affecting citizenship and political status. 

In 1951, however, it became clear to Dato Onn 
that the possibilities for further progress toward needed 
communal accommodation were blocked from within 
UMNO. Unless UMNO itself could be expanded to 
provide a framework for intet-communal progress to- 
ward self-government, there could be no such progress. 
When Dato Onn’s attempt to accomplish this proved 
fruitless, he announced his intention of creating a new 
inter-communal party. Thus IMP was born. 


6 Significant opposition to the Sultans, especially in Johore, 
where the Sultan's signature of the MacMichael treaty was at- 
tacked as a violation of the Constitution of the State of 
Johore, granted by Sultan Abubakar in 1895, was submerged 
in the wave of Malay opposition to the Union arrangements 
themselves. In part, the dominance of the conservatives re- 
sults from the discrediting of the nationalist organizations of 
the left, which were at least used by the Communists. 

7 Sileock and Aziz, cited, p. 55. 
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The immediate reactions to Dato Onn’'s announce- 
ment werr mixed. The Chinese-owned Singapore 
"Standard reported widespread Chinese support for the 
The British High Cormumissioner took ad- 
vantage of a Press Club dinner to announce support 
foy inter-communalism. Although his speech was in 
general terms, its timing was a significant indication 
of where the government stood on the IMP idea.’ In 
the Indian-dominated trade union movement, there was 


considerable confusion, partly because the IMP plan 


new party.” 


was considered by some as an unwelcome alternative 
to their own plans for a Labor party.'’ However, there 
were no indications that the Indians were dominated 
by communal motives. It was among the Malays that 
the reaction was sharpest. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee of UMNO decided immediately after Dato Onn 
announced his intention not to run for President again 
that UMNO would carry on independently of IMP. 
The same view was voiced by the Seremban division 
of UMNO. A stronger stand was taken by the Malay 
Graduates Association at a meeting in Johore Bahru 
The Graduates resolved that they would join UMNO 
when Dato Onn’s resignation became effective. Ac- 
cording to the Association's President, Dato Onn’s 
resignation would strengthen UMNO, and the IMP 
proposal was “not only highly irregular and improper 
but was a betrayal of the birthright of the Malays.”" 
Malay Opposition to IMP f 

Malay opinion was expressed in indignant letters 
to the press. In one letter, “Kampong Malay” wrote 
from Kedah that IMP would “be a prelude to the dis- 
appearance of the Malay race.” The Malays would 
be “reduced to the status of the Red Indians striving 
to live in the waste lands of Armerica.” This letter 
stated the important view that “the Malays should 
first be put in a sound economic position, before they 
are put to face a trial in which they not prepared to 
Another letter expressed open doubts con- 
“We all want 


compet 
cerning Chinese and Indian loyalty: 
independence, but to share our nghts with those of 


whose loyalty we have grave doubts is a rash policy.”™ 


In assessing IMP’s prospects, this background must 
be kept in mind. Although MCA’s support was indicated 
by Dato Tan Cheng Lock’s address at the IMP in- 
augural, and Indian backing was implied by the par- 

8 July 3, 1951 

9 Straits Times, July 2, 1951 

10 The Sunday Times, July 8, 1951 and Strasts Times, 
July 12, 1951 

11 Singapore Standard, July 9, 1951 

12 Letter in Straits Times, July 7, 1951 

13 Letter from Muzaffar Husni, Kuala Lumpur, in Straits 
Times, July 14, 1951 
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ticipation of such Indian leaders as P. P. Narayanan, 
President of the Malayan Trade Union Council, G. V. 
Thaver, President of the Malayan Indian Association, 
and Dr. Samuel, President of the Federation of In- 
dian Organizations, the key issue is to what extent 
Malay support will be forthcoming. This question is 
still unresolved. Shortly after IMP was organized, 
the UMNO Executive Committee decided that the 
policy of IMP conflicted with UMNO and that, in 
effect, any members of UMNO who joined IMP would 
have to resign from the former. Thus the lines were 
clearly drawn; service to the objectives of the Malay 
community through UMNO was not consistent with 
the inter-communal purposes of IMP. Captain Hus- 
sein bin Jaafar, Dato Onn’s son, resigned his post 
as Secretary-General of UMNO. Dato Onn’s place as 
President was taken by Tungku Abdul Rachman, a 
brother of the Sultan of Kedah. 


Issue of Citizenship 

The Federation of Malaya Agreement of 1948, which 
is in effect the Constitution of the Federation, pre- 
scribed conditions of citizenship which reflected the 
strong opposition of the Malays to the more gen- 
erous conditions contemplated in the Malayan Union 
proposals, Under the Federation proposals, there was, 
in the first place, a distinction between Malays and 
non-Malays. Malays automatically had citizenship if 
they were subjects of the rulers of their states. Non- 
Malays, unless both their parents were born in Malaya, 
had to fill residence requirements in addition to local 
birth. Most non-Malays had to make application for 
citizenship and fulfill a literacy requirement in Eng- 
lish or Malay. Since most residents of Malaya are il- 
literate, this provision operated as an effective bar to 
acquisition of citizenship by non-Malays. Further, by 
failing to provide for “nationality” to go with “citi- 
zenship” the way was left open for people to main- 
tain outside allegiance. 

In response to pressures coming predominantly from 
the Chinese and accepted by the Communities Liaison 
Committee, new proposals for amendment of the citi- 
zenship sections of the Agreement were prepared and 
introduced. These provisions have satisfied the Chi- 
nese community only in part, if at all. The provisions 
are extremely complicated and are closely tied with 
legislation governing the status of subjects of the sev- 
eral states. However, the new proposals seem to be 
open to the same objection, that they draw distinc- 
tions between Malays and non-Malays and do not 
grant equal status to all people of the same circum- 
stances. Also, the proposed legislation appears not to 
create a common nationality for Malaya. 

In the explanation appended to the new proposals, it 
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is asserted that the purposes of the bill are to safe- 
guard the Malays against “submergence by alien ways 
of life” and to permit citizenship to others who have 
demonstrated their assimilation “to this country’s way 
of life.”"* In brief, the bill provides for citizenship by 
law to all subjects of the Sultans and to second-gen- 
eration non-Malays. First-generation non-Malays are 
considered to be “not . . . assimilated to the Federa- 
tion’s way of life” and are required to demonstrate 
their assimilation. Further, citizens who do not live in 
the two British settlements of Penang and Malacca 
are expected to have “a direct persona! allegiance to 

. their Highnesses the Rulers.” The chief major 
advance of these provisions over the earlier terms of 
the Agreement is that naturalization no longer re- 
quires a demonstration of literacy, but merely ability 
“to speak the Malay or English language with reason- 
able proficiency.”"* 


Chinese Criticism of Proposals 

Although these proposals have grown out of the 
Communities Liaison Committee, in which prominent 
Chinese leaders participated, there was considerable 
opposition to them among the Chinese community. 
The Singapore Standard attacked the proposals bit- 
terly in an editorial entitled “Kill This Bill!” The paper 
particularly opposed the inferior status for “so-called 
aliens” and the requirement for assimilation to the 
Federation’s “way of life,” which it professed its in- 
ability to define. “Is it a holy code of some kind? 
Does it mean an ability to enjoy a durian or a satay 
feast?” The Standard urged defeat of the bill “before 
it spreads the virus of communalism throughout the 
land.”'"* The Malayan Chinese Association was re- 
ported to be divided on the bill.’’ 

When Dato Onn, who sponsored the bill in his 
capacity as Member for Home Affairs, introduced it 
for the second reading before the Federal Legislative 
Council, he created a minor sensation by recommend- 
ing that it be referred to a Select Committee. The 
Singapore Standard interpreted this as a “tacit ad- 
mission by the Government that the Bill as it stood 
was unsatisfactory and that the Select Committee would 
try to make suitable alterations.”"* Because of Dato 
Onn’s proposal, there was no debate on substance 


14 The Federation of Malaya Agreement (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1951, p. 16. 

15 Ibid., p. 6. “Reasonable proficiency” is defined as abil- 
ity “to express and understand clearly anything that a per- 
son of his standing is likely to say or understand in Malay 
or English in social intercourse with a person of a different 

16 July 11, 1951. 

17 Sunday Standard, July 1, 1951. 

18 In an editorial, July 13, 1951. 
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at the second reading, but one Chinese member of the 
Legislative Council declared that the original Agree- 
ment was preferable to the amended version. 

No information is available as this is written as to 
what has been the progress of the Bill since July. Pre- 
sumably it is still in Select Committee. 


Issues of Education 

Clearly, one of the keys in promoting inter-commu- 
nalism is the educational system. In three ways, Mal- 
ayan education thus far has been admittedly inade- 
quate. First, not enough educational facilities exist. 

In September 1950, 44 percent of all Malay children 

between the ages of six and twelve, totaling 207,070, 
were enrolled in one or another kind of school. The 
total enrollment of all Malay pupils was 287,070." In 

March 1951 the total school population, of all com- 

munities in all schools, was 677,423, or in the neigh- 
borhood of 8 percent of the total population. 

Secondly, the school system was complicated. There 
were 260 English schools, 1,246 Chinese schools, 1,682 
Malay schools, and 869 Indian schools. In all four 
categories there were private schools, government 
schools, and government-aided schools, with enroll- 
ments as follows: *" 

Government 
Aided 
45,051 

not available 
Chinese 776 190,214 36,668 227,658 
Indian 4,581 34,206 678 39,465 


Thirdly, these schools taught different languages, al- 
though some instruction in Malay is compulsory. The 
great premium, especially for the Chinese, was on 
admission to the English schools. In 1950 there were 
96,545 pupils in English schools, as follows: Malays, 
20,145; Chinese, 51,521; and Indians, 24,909.*? The 
system for admission to the English schools was ex- 
tremely complicated, with Malay students normally 
receiving their first exposure to English-language in- 
struction at about the age of eleven after having 
passed four standards of the Malay vernacular schools. 

The difficulties of rationalization and improvement 

19 Report of the Committee on Malay Education, p. 3. 
Referred to as the Barnes Report. 

20 Federation of Malaya, Enrollment Return for Schools 
in the Federation of Malaya First Quarter 1951 (No. 25 of 
1951). 

21 Ibid., p. 9. The figure of 34,206 for Government Aided, 
Indian, includes estate-aided schools. 

22 Barnes Report, p. 11. These figures are subject to some 
suspicion. In another place, the Barnes Report indicates 
that on July 31, 1950, there was a total of only 15,913 
Malay students in English schools (p. 5). 


Private 
33,599 


Total 
115,403 
294,897 


Government 
English 36,753 
Malay 
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of the education system are illustrated by the fact that 
in 1951 there were two Reports on education which 
emerged with diametrically opposed conclusions on fun- 
damental problems related to the communal issue. The 
first was the Report of the Committee on Malay Edu- 
cation (Barnes Report) already cited. The second 
was the Report on Chinese Education (Fenn-Wu Re- 
aware, no Report is 


port). So far as the author is 
contemplated on Indian or on English education. 
A point by point comparison of the two reports is 


not possible here. Many common elements would be 


revealed. This analysis, however, will concentrate on 


the differences, as they affect communalism. 


Barnes Report: Common Nationality 


The Barnes Report frankly aims at a common Mal- 


ayan nationality: 


Our approach is governed by the belief that the primary 
school should be treated avowedly and with full deliberation 
as an instrument for building up a common Malayan na- 
tionality on the basis of those elements in the population 
who regard Malaya as their permanent home and as the ob- 
ject of their loyalty 


The Report recommends termination over a more or 
less extended period of government aid to vernacular 
schools, formation of an inter-racial National School at 
the primary level “open to pupils of all races and 
staffed by teachers of any race, provided only that those 
teachers possess the proper qualifications and are fed- 
eral citizens,” and teaching in two languages “and 
only two languages,” i.e., English and Malay. In short, 
the Barnes Commussion, composed of British and Ma- 
lay officials, proposed solutions requiring great con- 


cessions from the non-Malay communities. It said: 


We have set up bilingualism in Malay and English as. . . 
as objective because we believe that all parents who regard 
Malaya as ‘their permanent home and the object of their 
undivided loyalty will be happy to have their children edu- 
cated in those languages. If any parents were unhappy about 
this, their unhappiness would properly be taken as an indi 
cation that they did not so regard Malaya. On the other 
hand, all non-Malay parents who avail themselves of the 
new facilities, and who set aside their vernacular attach- 
ments in the interests of a new social unity, have a right to 
be welcomed without reserve by the Malay people as fellow- 
builders and fellow-citizens 


On the other hand, the Barnes Report does not pro- 
pose compulsory abolition of vernacular schools, mere- 


ly cessation of government aid 


We ask, however, that in the allocation of public resources 
to primary education priority should be given to the National 
School Our scheme would be seriously weakened if 
any large proportion of the Chinese, Indian and other non- 
Malay communities were to choose to provide their own 
primary classes independently of the National School, 
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Perhaps recognizing that government aid to Chinese 
schools has been a comparatively minor factor in any 
case,” the Report urges that the National School 
should provide “the best primary education available 
anywhere in Malaya” as an incentive to participation 
by non-Malay communities. 

It is symptomatic of the point of view of this Re- 
port and of the kind of opposition which it must en- 
counter that no Chinese or Indiah names are included 
in the long list of persons interviewed and sources from 
which memoranda were received. 


Fenn-Wu Report Stresses Obstacles 

The Fenn-Wu Report reached startlingly different 
conclusions. In part the difference is indicated by the 
history, as set forth in the Report, of what were: taken 
to be the terms of reference, In an advance publicity 
statement issued by the Federation of Malaya Secre- 
tariat in Kuala Lumpur, the Fenn-Wu purpose was 
defined as making a preliminary survey of the whole 
field of Chinese education with particular reference to 
bridging the gap between the present communal system of 
school(s) and the time when education will be on a non- 
communal basis with English or Malay as medium of instruc- 
tion and other language as optional subject, and advising 
on .. . preparation of text books for present use with a 
Malayan as distinct from a Chinese background and content. 

This statement loosed a flurry of concern among the 

Chinese community. As a result of discussion with Sir 
Henry Gurney, the mission felt free to interpret its own 
mandate in somewhat different terms: 
The purpose of the mission was to survey sympathetically 
but objectively the entire field of the education of the Chi- 
nese in Malaya, and to recommend such constructive changes 
and improvements as would lead to the Chinese schools mak- 
ing the greatest contribution to the future welfare and happi- 
ness of the people of Malaya and in particular of the Chinese 
who have chosen that prosperous land as their home. 

This Report too accepted Malayan nationhood as a 
goal toward which Malaya’s educational policy should 
be directed. But, perhaps because it reflected the pres- 
sures exerted by the Chinese community, the Fenn-Wu 
Report seems far more realistic in its appraisal of the 
obstacles to Malayanization. In fact, this Report 
specifically cautions against the concept. It points 
out that the concept is “anathema” to most Chinese, 
and that in view of the absence of a Malayan culture 
or society it is interpreted as meaning to “make 
Malay” rather than to “make Malayan.” The Report 
concluded that increased Chinese interest in Chinese 
culture stemmed from the feeling that that culture 
was threatened. “Malayanization,” the Report urged, 
“can only be the result of a give and take which is 


23 Fenn-Wu Report, p. 11. 
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based on increasing awareness of community of interest 
and the need for mutual tolerance and cooperation.” 
It added that “any attempt at the moment to force 
unwilling fusion will almost certainly lead to further 
cleavage, which neither Malaya nor the world can 
afford.” 

From these beginnings, the Report concludes that, 
rather than eliminate them, the aim should be to pre- 
serve and strengthen the Chinese ‘schools. While the 
Report recognized that the Chinese schools are overly 
jingoistic, part of the blame is placed on the govern- 
ment for previous neglect. A 100 percent increase 
in government aid is proposed. On the other hand, 
the Report urges reforms on the Chinese themselves 
to improve the schools and to “prove their oneness 
with all other elements in Malaya’s education.” As 
for languages, the Report urges that Chinese should 
be continued as the first language of instruction for 
Chinese pupils. However, it recognizes a need for bi- 
lingualism and, in many cases, trilingualism. A Chinese 
primary school pupil should start in Chinese, add 
English in the third year, and Malay in the fifth. 

This Report clearly tends toward a national unity 
based on the existence of distinct traditions and cul- 
tures. It recognizes that Malaya is no longer a Malay 
country. The blending should come through discard- 
ing what is no longer necessary, a process which will be 
facilitated, in the view of Drs. Fenn and Wu, by recog- 
nizing that Chinese education exists and by helping it. 

Obviously, there is much to be said for both of 
these points of view. Much has been and will be said by 
advocates of the two positions. The Barnes Report 
adopts what is coming to be a widely held view that 
communal barriers can be climinated only by elimi- 
nating them. Inter-communalism cannot be attained, 
in this view, unless the government ceases to foster it 
by recognizing the communal distinctions. The trade 
union movement, which is in fact largely non-com- 
munal, is cited as the model for proceeding further. 
On the other hand, there is plentiful evidence that 
Drs. Fenn and Wu are correct in their judgment that 
attempts to legislate change will generate cumulative 
suspicion and resistance. 


Reactions to Education Reports 

The reactions to these two Reports were, as might 
have been expected, fairly well divided on commu- 
nal lines. The Barnes Report was attacked by various 
Chinese associations and, significantly, by Indian 
groups as well. Even the Straits Times sniped sarcasti- 
cally at the Barnes Report’s “prostitution of educa- 
tion to politics,” a vice against which the Fenn-Wu 
Report warned.** On the other hand, the Chinese, 
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notably the Singapore Standard, enthusiastically re- 
ceived the Fenn-Wu_ proposals. That this was not 
solely a Chinese-Malay issue is indicated by the 
strength of the Indian reaction. Thirty-five Indian 
educators met in Kuala Lumpur under the auspices 
of the Malayan Indian Congress to condemn the 
Barnes Report and request delay in its execution. 
Indian school teachers in Negri Sembilan asked the 
government to appoint a special committee to study 
Indian education after passing a resolution protesting 
against the Report. 

No action has been taken on these reports. Both 
were referred to a Select Committee during the au- 
tumn session of the Legislative Council. 


Problem of Malay Economic Status 

It has already been noted that one of the princi- 
pal obstacles to developing the mutual confidence 
necessary for inter-communalism is the depressed eco- 
nomic status of the Malays, and also of the bulk of 
the Indians. The economy of the country is largely 
in the hands of the Chinese, who point with justifiable 
pride to the results of their industry and skill. But so 
long as small industry, much of the plantation indus- 
try and other extractive enterprises, trade, and bank- 
ing is concentrated in Chinese hands, it will be diffi- 
cult to persuade the Malays that they should relin- 
quish their political predominance and grant equality 
of political status. 

Thus far, the principal mechanism for contributing 
to improved economic conditions for the Malays is 
the Rural and Industrial Development Authority 
(RIDA), created in 1950 under the direction of Dato 
Onn.** Operating with limited capital, RIDA has far 
wider terms of reference than merely to assist the 
Malays. But it is clear that it can perform a highly 
useful function along this line. 

RIDA operates in some ways like the American 
ECA program in southeast Asia. Thus far, it has been 
at the planning stage for the most part. However, the 
first’ projects were announced during 1951, among 
them a plan to increase the return to rubber small- 
holders in part of Johore by constructing a rubber 
processing factory. Instead of having to sell their 
product as lower-grade rubber, smailholders will be 
able to increase the return greatly for the same output. 

However, RIDA can do no more .than scratch the 
surface of a problem which is indicated by the esti- 
mate that total Chinese income is twice that of the 
Malays.** If substantial contributions are to be made 
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to the position of the Malays, it will clearly require a 
sizable investment channeled through the government 
Malays need to be equipped technically and materially 
to compete with their econorcally more aggressive and 
thus far more competent Chinese 
tors. But first the Malays need to be educated 
the infiltration of new ideas can break the. chains of 
admirable as they may 


competi- 
Only 


usually 


tradition and culture which 
be, prevent the Malays from using to the full their 
natural aptitudes. The Communities Liaison Com 
mittee recognized this by agreeing that government 
scholarships for higher education should go to Malays 
in the ratio of three to one over non-Malavs 

Since the efforts to face this problern have only re- 
cently begun there are as yet no clear indications of 
the kind of obstacles which may be encountered. For 
example, if sizable funds are to be raised for develop- 
where are they to come from? Some 


from the Colonial Wellare 


ment purpows 


funds have been available 
and Development Fund, but presumably there are real 


limits on the amount which could be forthcoming 


from this source. London prefers to regard Malaya as 
a source of hard currency earnings rather than an out- 
let for government expenditures. If funds are to be 
raised within the country, by using the fiscal authority 


of government, considerable opposition may be en- 
countered, particularly from the major planting and 
mining interests. Proposals in the past to tax planta- 
tron revenues, even tor improvement of the industries 
themselves, have invariably stirred up hornets’ nests 
in Malaya and in London which have, thus far at least, 
succeeded fairly well in blocking action. Toward the 
end of 1950, for example, a government proposal to ex 
ploit the boom in rubber prices by taxing exports on 


market price was 


a sliding scale according to the 
rapidly whittled down by the big rubber interests, who 
put on an amazing demonstration of their political 
strength. This case was a striking example of the po- 
litical forces at play in a colonial society and of the 
cross-currents between colonial policy makers and the 


men who administer decisions in the field 


Recent Developments in Government 


Thus far, attention has been paid to Communalism 
as the key In addition, 


there has been recent progress affecting the actual 


factor in political progress 


exercise of governmental prerogatives in the country. 

In Malaya, British policy has followed a pattern 
familiar in the colonial empire. Under the Federa- 
tion Agreement, legislative power rests in the Legislative 
Council, subject to the High Commissioner's reserved 


powers. Legislation must also be approved by the 
Conference of Rulers of the nine states 


The Legislative Council is predominantly unofficial 
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Its membership totals 75, of whom 50 are unofficial, 
although they are selected by the High Commissioner, 
rather than elected. As Silcock and Aziz point out, the 
unofficial character of the majority is mitigated by the 
fact that it includes the nine heads of state govern- 
ments, and other government officers appointed in an 
unofficial capacity. 

As a result of a proposal of the Communities Liaison 
Committee, this system was recently modified by the 
creation of a kind of cabinet composed of “Members” 
for the several functions. The systern was instituted in 
March 1951 and affords a good opportunity for ac- 
tual participation in government for a limited num- 
ber of representatives of the several communities. It 
is a valuable means of providing experience which will 
facilitate greater self-government at a later stage. 
However, the “Members” are appointed by the High 
Commisgioner. 

At the local level, there have been three munici- 
pal elections, in Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, and Penang. 
In all cases, the registration was disappointing and it 
is clear that even at the local level little real advance 
has been made toward representative self-government. 
As a result of the poor turnout in Kuala Lumpur, the 
Municipal Commission made the startling proposal 
that the electoral rolls be expanded to include all 
residents of more than five years’ standing. This pro- 
posal, if approved by the Sultan of Selangor, would 
mark a tremendous step toward inter-communalism, 
because the qualifications in the past operated to ban 
most foreign born Chinese, Indians, and Europeans.*’ 


Self-Government Seems Distant 

Only one conclusion emerges clearly from the welter 
of confusing factors which have been set forth above. 
Malaya is a long way from any form of complete self- 
government. Dato Onn has variously stated that he 
aims at independence after seven or ten years. Most 
authorities would probably agree that the goal is even 
further off than that. 

In attempting to point out what seem to be the 
chief obstacles to self-government in Malaya, it has 
been necessary to oversimplify greatly an extremely 
complicated picture. It is true that communalism is the 
main obstacle to self-government. And it is true that 
confused progress is being made toward dealing with 
it. But the education and citizenship issues indicate 
how much ground remains to be covered if coopera- 
tion for self-government is to become a reality. The 
problem must be attacked on many fronts, and mutual 
confidence can grow only out of the experience of 
cooperation 

But although there can be no self-government with- 
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out inter-communal cooperation, it is less certain that 
self-government will follow if there is such cooperation. 
Some of the vested opposition to breaking down the 
barriers has already been noted. It is difficult to 
gauge the extent to which the Malay conservatives 
cooperate with the British interests who fear political 
progress. The Association of British Malaya greeted 
Dato Onn's proposal for independence within ten 
years with the warning that “an independent Malaya 
outside the Commonwealth will not survive as such 
for long.”** For the outside observer, it is hard to 
know to what extent this warning is merely a_re- 
flection of self-interest and to what extent it mirrors 
genuine concern over the “external” pressures, which 
certainly cannot, in 1952, be discounted. There is 
some evidence that intransigence among the Malay 
community, and particularly opposition from the Sul- 
tans, has led Dato Onn to reconsider his early op- 
position to Malayan Union. Recently he was reported 


as favoring union, as a means of stripping the Sultans 
of their position.” This merely suggests some of the 
problems which may confront Malaya’s leaders in. their 
quest for political advance, 

Finally, there is the question of Singapore. Its in- 
clusion in plans for a self-governing Malaya poses 
difficult issues for Malay leaders. On the other hand, 
Singapore is clearly a necessary outlet for Malaya's 
exportable riches -and it is the port through which 
most imports must enter. Again, Dato Onn was re- 
cently reported to have changed his views on this is- 
sue and he is now said to favor including Singapore 
in plans for 

The final imponderable is whether the support of the 
British government, without which the progress thus 
far would not have been possible, will be continued 
under the new regime, led by the man who stated on 
an earlier occasion that he had not assumed office 
to “preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 


Chinese Communism and Christianity 


"Anti-imperialist reform" of the churches leaves little hope that Christianity 
can survive persecution by the propaganda and power of a modern state. 


BY K. E. PRIESTLEY 


A CRITICAL OBSERVER will squarely recognize not only 
the difficulties, but perhaps the impossibility, of 
offering a dispassionate account of the developing re- 
lationships between the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment and the Christian bodies in China. Few topics 
provoke such conflicting antagonisms, or challenge so 
harshly not only the sense of fairness and justice, na- 
tional pride, and political beliefs, but also the very 
foundations of spiritual and emotional conviction. The 
strident tones of Communist propaganda are not de- 
signed to provide explanations for the foreign ear, but 


to rouse mass hysteria in China. The missionaries who | 


come from China in a continuous stream are reluctant 
to speak. They feel too deeply; they have a continued 
duty toward their fellow-sufferers left behind; they are 
bitterly resentful of any steps of compromise to which 
they may have been driven; or, having faced the 
turmoil with the Christian forgiveness and the unmoved 
resolution of a martyr, they would rather die than ex- 


Professor Priestley, of the Department of Education at the 
University of Hongkong, has recently completed a survey of 


education in Communist China for the London Year Book * 


of Education. 
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pose their conviction to argument. Events in China 
today can no more be discussed as an intellectual or 
historical problem by protagonists or even observers, 
than could the religious struggles in seventeenth century 
Europe by contemporaries. 

The fundamental task of the Chinese Communist 
government is to perpetuate itself: first and foremost 
among its self-imposed aims stands the conversion of 
the Chinese people to Communist ways of thought. If 
the organized religions which the Communists found, 
when they became masters of China in late 1949, had 
been calculated to contribute to the strength and con- 
tinued existence of the new government, the history of 
the relationship between Christianity and Communism 
would have been markedly different. It is precisely be- 
cause Christianity, as organized and practiced, repre- 
sented a spiritual challenge of such far-reaching pro- 
portions that the anti-church campaign has been con- 
ducted with so much ferocity. 

Other explanations fall short of sufficiency. No doubt 
the clash between Christianity and materialism is in- 
nate; but so is the clash between Communism and 
private property or the institution of the family, yet 
each coexists and even flourishes. No doubt the West- 
ernization of the churches was offensive to the national 
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sense of China; but so are Western knowledge and 
skill and Western products, and the Communists con- 
tinue to use these things when they can get them. That 
the clash between churches and state involves funda- 
mentally opposed and basically powerful forces is ob- 
vious immediate clash as it 


is taking place are not to be found either in self- 


But the reasons for the 


conscious theories of the place of Christianity in the 
Marxian philosophical edifice, or even in the inherent 
incompatibility of Western influence with Chinese na- 
tionalist ambitions 

The Communist attack developed rather because 
the churches were regarded as one of the most powerful 
obstacles to the quick consolidation of the Communist 
regime. And it was soon understood that the campaign 
could be used as a potent weapon in the attempt to 
convert the Mob 
violence and mass hysteria and fear will, it is judged, 


accomplish the ideological conversion far more easily 


Chinese Communism. 


pe ople to 


than years of patient social reform or seemingly liberal 


efforts of intellectual conviction, 


Stress on ‘'Anti-Imperialist'’ Reform 
Ihe Chinese government originally was at pains to 
present the attack upon the Christian churches as a 


spontaneous Christian reform movement, aiming at an 
independent and self-supporting Christian body. The 


reform campaign was launched in July 1950; the 
formation of the All-China Christian Association was 
followed by the appearance of local bodies to promote 
religious reform throughout China. By’ mid-January it 
was claimed that 90,000 persons had signed the reform 
appeal-not a particularly startling figure. 

The statements of aims show no attempt at theo- 
logical disputation or intellectual profundity. The. move- 
ment was clearly conceived of as an “‘anti-imperialist,” 
Declara- 


and mainly as an anti-American, campaign 


tions usually consisted of alleged instances of how 
foreign powers have used the churches for their own 
political ends. Chao Kuang-hsien, the Deputy Dean 
of the Fu Jen Catholic University in Peking, wrote: 
“It is often said by the imperialists, there are two 
best of all tools for conquering colonies; one is the 
priest, the other the physician, This fully explains the 
relationship between the imperialists and the missions.” 
Lu Ting-yi, the Vice-Chairman of the Government 
Administration Council's Committee for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, at a tea party given to Catholic 
personages in January 1951, invited “Chinese Catholics 
to unite, to sever all connections with imperialism, and 
turn the Chinese Catholic Church into a religious or- 
ganization operated by the Chinese themselves.” The 
claim to independence was simple and easily under- 
stood, and could be easily put forward as the reverse 


side of the government’s determination to control, ex- 
pressed in its setting up a Religious Affairs Office as 
a department under the Committee for Cultural and 
Educational Affairs. 

It was on December 29, 1950, that the Government 
Administration Council promulgated its “policy for 
the disposal of American subsidized cultural, educa- 
tional, and relief institutions and religious bodies.” The 
Korean war in fact acted as the spur to the anti- 
church movement. When the United States froze 
Chinese assets, Communist internal policy hastened 
to expel American influence in China at all points. By 
April 1951 the attack upon all the churches, Catholic 
or Protestant, American or otherwise, had developed 
to serious proportions, and it had become clear that 
the only form of Christianity to survive would be 
expected to go far beyond the natural compromises 
involved in a policy of non-interference with Com- 
munist political aims, and to produce instead guarantees 
of active loyalty and cooperation with the Communist 
state in its military, political, and social purposes. The 
technique of violence and intimidation, offering in 
many aspects a remarkable comparison with the anti- 
papal campaign and suppression of the monasteries in 
sixteenth-century England, was in full swing. 


Subtle Propaganda Necessary 

At this juncture Chinese leaders judged it expedient 
to offer philosophical guidance for the comfort of the 
many Chinese who were becoming appalled at the 
brutality of events. Russian guidance had certainly laid 
down the original simple lines of propaganda; Russian 
policy is always striving to arouse xenophobia in the 
fertile soil of Asiatic gationalism, with the economic 
intention of forbidding these regions to the West either 
as markets or as sources of supply. But when the 
anti-church campaign became more offensive, and 
was resulting in the disappearance of certain education- 
al and social services, besides surrounding itself with 
an atmosphere of false and hysterical accusations, the 
need for a more subtle propaganda was felt. 

The broad crime of the churches as representing 
an alien imposition and attracting loyalties of such depth 
that they could prevent the making of good Communist 
servants had become sufficiently clear. The need now 
was to convince moderate opinion both at home and 
abroad that government by the Communists had not 
deteriorated into godless mob-violence of a type that 
no civilized community could long endure, A_ bold 
sophistry was required to establish the respectability of 
the aims of the anti-church campaign and justify the 
developing technique of the accusation meeting, without 
in any way restraining the fierce impetus of the de- 


veloping program. 
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Among those who distinguished themselves by the 
clarity of their exposition of the Communist attitude 
was Pan Tze-nien, Director of the Central Department 
of Education, in an address at the second Central- 
South Educational Work Conference. Pan Tze-nien in- 
sisted that the anti-church campaign was not to be 
conceived either as anti-religious or anti-foreign. The 
movement was rather anti-imperialist, and especially 
anti-American. As an educationist, he saw that the 
achievement of Communist objectives lay in educating 
his “friends of the religious circles” into a belief that 
their religion could be maintained while foreign shackles 
were cast off, while using the technique of the accusa- 
tion meeting as “one of the best forms of education.” 
Pan was particularly anxious to avoid giving the 
American press the opportunity of accusing China of 
xenophobia, in spite of the fact that “of the twenty 
large dioceses in China, bishops of 16 Catholic dioceses 
were foreigners; of the 213 lesser bishops, 85 were 
foreigners, not to mention the priests; and the manage- 
ment and the finances of the missionary enterprises 
were mainly in the hands of foreigners 


Government and "Religious Freedom" 

The People’s Government had clearly ordered that 
great care was to be taken in conducting the anti- 
church campaign, not as an attack upon religion or 
upon foreigners, but rather as a movement against 
American “cultural and material aggression” spon- 


taneously inspired by devout Chinese who were at 
once faithful Communists and good church members. 
This singular philosophy receives its most startling 
transformation into practice with the current spectacle 
of theological colleges, once maintained by American 


money, now being continued and paid for by the 
Chinese Communist government; and to a lesser degree 
by the continuance of religious life outside the mission 
schools. The missionary himself may be under house 
arrest, with a guard at his gate and a label to wear 
whenever he visits his church; but the church itself 
has remained open, and it remains open even after the 
missionary has been led off to prison or deported. Thus 
Communist leaders illustrate their acceptance of their 
own Article 5 in the Common Program, which guar- 
anteed freedom of religious belief. 

How far these thin arguments and contradictions of 
policy succeed in convincing serious-minded and _ re- 
sponsible Chinese of the rectitude of the government's 
behavior is open to doubt. Conversations with Chinese 
Communists indicate rather that the attempt to demon- 
strate the anti-church campaign as neither anti-religious 
nor anti-foreign is succeeding as propaganda with the 
intellectual classes in quite a different way: the com- 
paign has aroused a certain cynical admiration of the 
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government's methods of disposing of both Christianity 
and foreigners. This materialistic insincerity toward 
Christianity is exactly what the Chinese government 
desires to cultivate, and bodes ill for the prospects of 
the survival of Christianity on the mainland at all. 


The "A +i Meeting" 

The eye of the foreign observer is caught by the 
spectacular accusation meetings to which devout Cath- 
olic and Protestant men and women have been sub- 
jected. In the Western mind these accusation meetings 
arouse the most® bitter antipathy and the conviction 
that China is no longer to be treated as a civilized 
nation, and represent the nadir of the Communist per- 
formance. The Communist Chinese view is very dif- 
ferent: the technique of accusation meetings repays 
study because of its cynical deliberation, and because 
of the very clear light which it throws upon the major 
Communist design of using these meetings as an easy 
instrument of mass political indoctrination. Frank 
statements have been published in China, such as the 
article by Liao Kai-lung in the Current Affairs Hand- 
book, Peking, of April 5, 1951, or the article by Liu 
Liang-mo, a member of the Preparatory Committee of 
the “Chinese Christians’ Committee against American 
imperialism, for aiding Korea and for Church reform.” 

Accusation mectings are held not to establish false- 
hood or truth, nor to ensure justice. The proceedings 
are carefully organized and rehearsed so as to vent 
the maximum emotional effects upon the listening 
mob, The details of the accusations are irrelevant so 
long as they succeed in rousing hysteria and hatred 
of America. A broadly based local committee surveys 
the field for possible persons to be accused, and those 
who are to attend as accusers are rehearsed. Advice is 
available throughout from the Religious Affairs Office, 
and all the arrangements for publicity are carefully 
coordinated. Those who actually make the accusations 
are selected and coached in their parts with all the 
care necessary for a stage production. Every possible 
device is used to collect material to serve as circum- 
stantial evidence: if sufficient letters, photographs, 
radio transmitting sets, weapons, or poisons can be 
collected, the proceedings are followed by a local ex- 
hibition. If the material is insufficient for this pur- 
pose, it is sent to the Preparatory Coramittee at 131, 
Hu Chiu Road, Shanghai, for possible use or exhibitions 
on a national scale. Even after all this, the “church 
workers” are not allowed to escape further education. 
They are expected to be particularly active in the study 
groups of current events, and in the propaganda cam- 
paigns of the movement. The accusation meeting should 
therefore never be considered as bearing the slightest 
resemblance to a Western court of justice. It is con- 
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ceived as nothing more than a spark to ignite a full- 
scale Communist propaganda effort among the mem- 
bers of a church; it is merely one, and perhaps the most 
degrading, of the wealth of devices now being used to 
convert the cumbersome, ill-educated Chinese masses 
to a belief in Communism. 

In these circumstances it becomes pointless to devote 
serious attention to the detailed accusations which have 
been made against individual priests or particular or- 
ganizations such as “the Legion of Mary.” The ac- 
cusations were not designed to represent either truth or 
falsity: they were designed because of the effect they 
might be presumed to have upon mass opinion. That 
nuns should be accused of murdering infants who have 
been brought to the hospital in the last stages of ex- 
posure and malnutrition is as fantastic as it is appalling. 
The real problem of today is whether Christianity can 
survive in China at all. 


Christianity's Future in China 

The refusal of some church leaders to face the ex- 
tinction of Christianity as the outcome is possibly 
mystical, and is certainly as unrealistic as it is a state- 
ment of faith. The church has emerged victorious from 
periods of persecution in previous ages; but the in- 
dividuals who carried the torch were not subjected to 
the immense and persistent barrage of the propaganda 
and surveillance of a modern state. With its leaders con- 
fined, proscribed, or expelled, with its revenues from 
abroad cut off equally with its sources of support on 
the mainland, with its servants driven from one step 
of compromise to another, the future for Christianity in 
China is indeed bleak. 

It is too early to assess the strength of the “re- 
formed” Chinese Catholic and Protestant churches, 
and such assessment will require the adoption of stand- 
ards and dogma completely unacceptable to the West- 
ern churches. Nobody would argue that the severance 
of foreign connection in itself means the death of 
Christian belief; the parallel of the English govern- 
ment’s break with the Papacy in the sixteenth century 
is valid enough. The Communist government has yet 
scope to show what it means by its guarantee of the 
freedom of religious belief: it has already shown that 
no organization capable of attracting loyalty can be 
considered as outside politics, and that the freedom of 
conscience which is the essence of Christianity can 
have no place in a Communist state. 

The role, if any, of the Christian churches in the 
China of the future is indicated by the eleven-point 
program put forth by the Nanchung Diocese in north 
Szechwan. Among the points are pledges from the nuns 
of Nanchung Convent to bring up children in their care 
as useful members of society, pledges to carry out the 
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new type of education, pledges from peasants and 
workers to work even harder, and pledges to participate 
in the land reform program and other government 
measures. The sermons now being delivered in the 
reformed churches differ in no way from the state- 
ments of propaganda officers. 

Even Catholic missionaries who are still returning 
from China after enduring house arrest and accusa- 
tion trial before being allowed to depart do sometimes 
openly state that Christianity can have no future in 
Communist China: the new “reformed” or “progres- 
sive” church can be nothing but a Communist puppet 
which will be allowed to die quietly when its propa- 
ganda usages have spent themselves. In spite of their 
early caution, the Chinese Communists have handed 
to the Western governments a powerful argument which 
can be used against the Communist powers. 
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